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Contemporary Catholic Authors: 
Covelle Newcomb: the Lady from Texas 


By RicHarb J. Hurvey, University of Nebraska 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


When Grant was President, a visitor 
was announced to him one day in the 
White House as “A man from Texas”. 
He was the Honorable James Pearson 
Newcomb, pioneer newspaper man and 
Secretary of State under Governor E. J. 
Davis. It is to his memory that his grand- 
daughter, Covelle Newcomb, inscribed 
her first book. Someday in her search for 
great men she may reveal him to us— 
arising as an inspiration and an ideal 
from his journals, letters and writings. 
The Texas bond and heritage is a deep 
one. It goes to explain much of Covelle 
Newcomb’s thoughts and deeds. And 
even though it is a long step from the 
southwest to the helter-skelter of New 
York City’s Greenwich Village, there is 
Texas in the soft drawl of her voice, the 
directness of her glance, the vigor of her 
work and not least of all, her friendliness 
and open personality. She will forgive 
us, I am sure, if we think of her foremost 
as “The Lady from Texas”. 

We shall spend our few minutes visit 
with her talking about three important 
questions—when did she begin to write, 
why does she write the type of thing we 
know her by and how does she write. 
Yet without some knowledge of the au- 
thor’s background (on this score she is 
reticent, prefering not to talk about her- 
self), any remarks will lose perspective. 
Gleanings from various biographical dic- 
tionaries help us, along with her books, 
to know and appreciate one of America’s 


finest biographers. Do not let the word 
“juvenile” labelled on her volumes mis- 
lead anyone. A children’s classic will be 
received with equal enthusiasm by grown- 
ups. Remember Gulliver’s Travels, Robin- 
son Crusoe and Aesop’s Fables? 

Covelle Newcomb was born in San 
Antonio, Texas. When World War I 
broke out, she was six, a first-grader in a 
San Antonio school. She needed no per- 
suasion to learn the ABC’s. They were 
fun; they made words you could read, 
and once you could read you had the 
Open Sesame to Grimm, Andersen, 
Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare, Robinson 
Crusoe and all the rest. Reading de- 
veloped a conscious love of letters, of 
writing and spelling, the only subjects, 
she says, in which she ever excelled to 
the point of winning gold paper stars. 
While in low-first, she wrote a poem, “a 
satire on Miss Muffet”, which appeared 
in a daily paper. During her high school 
days at Incarnate Word College in San 
Antonio she started on the essay track, 
submitting them to every contest within 
range, in every case writing on some 
phase of her grandfather’s career. A 
Veteran and His Newspapers won her a 
check and a four-year scholarsh:p to the 
University of Texas. She spent the check, 
read her essay in a bulletin published by 
the University, but made no use of the 
scholarship except to cherish it as a sou- 
venir. Some “feeble” poetry, as she puts 
it, kept cropping up along with the essays. 
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The Sisters who taught her at Incarnate 
Word can well be proud of their product. 
From Texas we trace her scholastic steps 
to Washington University in St. Louis, 
thence eastward to Hunter College, 
Columbia and New York Universities, 
winding up with a Bachelor and Master 
of Arts degree in English. 


Let us pause a moment at Hunter Col- 
lege where that well-known Catholic 
literary critic, Dr. Joseph J. Reilly, guided 
her Master’s thesis on Newman. Four 
times she rewrote this thesis trying to 
make it breathe with the spirit of the 
leader of the Oxford Movement and the 
English Catholic Literary Revival. At 
the end of the task she knew she was 
headed for a career of writing. Out of 
her thesis—John Henry Newman, A 
Romantic—came the material for her 
magnificent Red Hat, the life of John 
Henry Cardinal Newman. Into the thesis, 
we suspect, went the spiritual reactions 
from her conversion some years previous. 
In recuperating from her work, she took 
passage on a freighter to Haiti, the Dutch 
West Indies and South America. Subse- 
quent travels took her to Mexico and 
Guatemala. This last country provided 
the bond of mutual interest with her 
husband who painted and wrote of this 
homeland of the Mayas. 


Upon her return, she tried writing 
Haitian stories and rejection slips filled 
her mail instead of the anticipated checks. 
These failures led to entrance in writing 
classes at New York University. Here 
again nothing seemed to reward her 
efforts and, on the verge of giving up, an 
instructor in the Writer’s Work Shop 
commented: “Your stories are always 
about children or told from the child’s 
angle. Why don’t you try writing for 
them?” She took his suggestion and 


signed up for Dr. Mabel Robinson’s famed 
class in juvenile fiction writing at Colum- 
bia University. Her Haitian notebook 
provided material, especially for the life 
of Henri Christophe, that somewhat leg- 
endy black king of Haiti. While she was 
casting about for a subject, she stopped 
in a drugstore near Columbia and noticed 
a small boy more absorbed in reading a 
book than in eating the melting ice cream 
that stood in front of him. She decided 
to find out the reason for this unusual 
absorption and found it to be John Van- 
dercook’s Black Majesty. If this adult 
book, she thought, could hold such de- 
light, why not a life of King Henri I for 
juveniles! In such a fashion was Covelle 
Newcomb’s first published work con- 
ceived. 


She now turned to her favorite hero, 
Cardinal Newman. Because he was such 
a controversial figure, no effort had previ- 
ously been made to present him to young 
people. The present aim was “to portray 
the lovable, genial and complex person- 
ality of a great man” and as the author 
points out, it is as a result “the story of 
the invulnerable man who never lost 
heart because he never lost faith”. It is 
fortunate for us that Covelle Newcomb 
never lost heart or faith as she received 
scant encouragement from her confreres. 
Skeptics and bigots objected to her New- 
man—he was “too” Catholic! Her choice 
aroused arguments besides. So in despair 
and disgust, she went her solitary way 
which led to one of the finest pieces of 
writing for children. 


The story of her hero, Cervantes, is a 
more prosaic one. There is no direct 
relationship between cause and effect. It 
was not the blossoming of a seed planted 
by reading Don Quixote. He was a fas- 
cinating figure, a living piece of the tapes- 
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try of the 16th century. And he had 
heroic qualities. That was enough for 
Covelle Newcomb—this “vagabond in 
velvet”. Interestingly enough it is dedi- 
cated to the faculty of the Incarnate 
Word College. 

After noting her three biographies, we 
are somewhat startled to encounter her 
fiction Silver Saddles, based upon a true 
story and reflecting her Texas environ- 
ment and love for Mexico. This was to 
break the intensity of her two year’s work 
on the life of Cardinal Gibbons. Ap- 
propriately enough it is dedicated to the 
librarian of a boy’s high school in New 
York—to “Sefior Padre” Joseph Cantil- 
lon, S.J. 

The life of the great American Cardi- 
nal fits in well with her other biographies 
as he is a hero of the Church in this 
country. Champion of the poor, of the 
working man, particularly such organiza- 
tions as the Knights of Labor, protector 
of the immigrant, friend of the Negro, he 
exemplified the democratic spirit of 
America. And he is a guide for today’s 
difficulties also. How did Covelle New- 
comb happen upon James Cardinal Gib- 
bons? Through a Paulist priest who was 
contiually talking about him and urging 
her to read his works, his sermons and 
discourses and the classic Faith of Our 
Fathers. We look forward to this con- 
tribution to our knowledge of the Church 
in the United States which will be pub- 
lished by Longmans, Green in the Fall 
of this year. 

Is Cardinal Gibbons to be the last of 
the churchmen vivified by the Newcomb 
magic wand! We hope not although we 
realize the difficulties of a layman where 
theological questions are involved. That 
new heroes will be forthcoming we have 
no doubt and we return to our original 


surmise, the Man from Texas! 


We have said nothing about style or 
methods of writing. She is noted for her 
themes, having brought to American 
youth four men who had previously 
been restricted to adult consideration— 
Newman, Gibbons, Cervantes and Chris- 
tophe. The never-failing inspiration 
which she finds in their lives is transmit- 
ted to her audience. The juvenile audi- 
ence is not a fancy of Covelle Newcomb 
—she really likes them with their limit- 
less interests and delight in illustrations. 
And for them she props herself up on a 
studio couch with a typewriter on her 
knees and lets the manuscript fall where 
it will on the floor. Not all of it is gar- 
nered for the fireplace although in writing 
Gibbons—we believe the title of the book 
is Larger Than the Sky, a line taken from 
Hartley Coleridge—she kept ten pages 
and threw away 490! In this book a 
ream of paper—500 pages—was used for 
nine out of every ten chapters! But then 
she says that Gibbons was incredibly hard 
to write. She works six or eight hours 
a day when not rushed and twelve to 
eighteen hours a day as the job nears 
the end. To write her books she gives 
up three-quarters of what might be 
termed social life and is a hermit for ten 
months of the year. I am glad that she 
did not lock her door against this visitor 
who presumed upon two hours of her 
valuable time and a glimpse into the 
mysterious realms of authorship. We 
think she personifies her own advice of 
taking discouragement and bobbing up 
like a cork no matter how far you sink, 
to work day after day for ever and ever. 

It is usually possible to compare one 
product with another, a Ford with a 
Chevrolet, a life of Lincoln with an- 
other. But we are stopped with Covelle 
Newcomb’s biographies — there are no 
others for youngsters and there is not 
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much benefit in contrasting them with 
adult presentations. Silver Saddles might 
be compared to the horse stories of Will 
James, the Westerners of Sperry and 
Tousey or the rapid-fire, adventure stories 
by a score of boy’s authors. The word 
“unique” best applies to her biographies. 
The fiction form does mark her work, 
biographical story probably being the cor- 
rect term. But, as she points out in the 
Red Hat, she uses their own words from 
letters and recorded conversation and the 
imagination is used only where records 
do not exist—certainly, a pardonable 
practice. For instance, the early years 
of Christophe are a matter of speculation 
and one has the choice of a number of 
versions. Fact enters only when he be- 
came a military leader under Toussaint 
L’Ouverture. The presentation, there- 
fore, is conversational and one reviewer 
called it “chatty”. We like to imagine 
the author as a harpist in a medieval 
court reciting to the wondering audience 
in the light of the winter’s hearth logs 
the brave deeds of great men. Covelle 
Newcomb is a bard, a skald, an inheritor 
of a noble profession; a twentieth-century 
story-teller. 


A glance at her works reveals other 
facets of our subject. In 1940 Black- 
fire; a story of Henri Christophe appeared. 
The odd title is Covelle Newcomb’s own 
description of this Negro slave who be- 
came Emperor. When asked why she 
had not selected Toussaint L’Ouverture 
who is better known as a liberator of his 
people, statesman, warrior and devout 
Catholic, she answered that Christophe 
reigned supreme in the mind of the Hai- 
tians. He personified the great, primi- 
tive forces of that jungle island, something 
we realize if we have heard O’Neil’s “Em- 


peror Jones”. The tom-toms throb through 


the pages of the intense story. The au- 
thor’s visit to the great ruin of the Citadel 
and the fabulous palace of Sansouci, 
lent actuality to the spirit of Christophe. 
We follow the poignant story of his boy- 
hood, twice sold into slavery. When the 
turbulence of the French Revolution 
swept over Haiti, he assisted in the partly 
successful uprising of the slaves under 
Toussaint L’Ouverture. Later he became 
general-in-chief, then President and final- 
ly King Henri I with a mad lust for 
power which led to his overthrow and 
suicide. But the dead hand of Chris- 
tophe still reaches upward to help his 
people who need a strong leader. Under 
him, the island had a prosperity which 
may never come again. His Code Henri, 
Citadel and palace remain to perpetuate 
his memory. And we now have this first- 
hand portrait of the great, barbaric king. 
The Saturday Review of Literature de- 
scribed it as “Excellent in every way” and 
the Horn Book called it “absorbing read- 
ing.” We will agree with both. 


The next year, 1941, saw the publica- 
tion of The Red Hat which refers to the 
raising of Newman to the cardinalate. 
Most appropriately, Emmet Lavery who 
wrote the play “The Second Spring,” 
contributed the introduction. It is a full- 
dress portrait of his home life and happy 
days teaching the boys their Latin at 
Edgbaston now continued as the Oratory, 
of his social work with the Oratorians 
in Birmingham, his trip to Rome and 
Sicily and “Lead Kindly Light,” his Ox- 
ford days at St. Mary’s and subsequent 
conversion, the unfortunate Irish Univer- 
sity, the Apologia and finally the Red 
Hat. The forest is not lost because of the 
trees, the man himself does not disappear 


under the details of his many controver- 
sies. On the other hand, we have a close 
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and intimate acquaintance with Newman 
and can readily agree with the reviewer 
of Commonweal that it is “one of the 
best juvenile biographies I ever read.” 
Our Newman Clubs are well named! 

Vagabond in Velvet, the story of Miguel 
de Cervantes, appeared in 1942 and has 
been declared by May Lamberton Becker, 
noted authority on children’s books, as 
the “best of Miss Newcomb’s excellent 
biographical series.” The Horn Book de- 
scribed it as a “life skillfully handled in 
this chronicle of sharp contrasts and 
dramatic turn of fortune.” It lacks for 
me the personal enthusiasm and feeling 
of time and place and person so charac- 
teristic of the previous two books. The 
title sets the theme—Covelle Newcomb 
being one of those writers who begins 
with a title and spins the story around it. 
Driven from his native Spain by poverty, 
he was successively a page to a cardinal in 
Rome, a soldier against the Turks and 
African corsairs with a leg lost at Lepanto, 
a captive and slave of the Algerian 
pirates, a great dramatist and a tax col- 
lector. Truly a remarkable man! Aside 
from the chronicle of a fascinating figure 
of the sixteenth century, the classic Don 
Quixote takes on new lustre. 

The next year saw the publication of 
Silver Saddles in which seven days in 
the life of Flint Ryder, son of an Ameri- 
can rancher in Mexico, are breathlessly 
presented. It is as the Horn Book puts it, 
“capital adventure.” Flint, a young boy, 
crosses three hundred miles of desert is 
bringing back a valuable race horse, 
Cimarron. There are outlaws and horse 
thieves, the capture of a desperado, the 
winning of a silver saddle at a rodeo, a 
fire at an old mine, the loyalty of boy 
and horse. That so many things would 
happen within the span of a week is 


highly improbable but as Chesterton has 
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observed, children do not say “let’s pre- 
tend”—they live in the world of let’s 
pretend. And with both the author and 
illustrator knowing the score so well, 
there is an authentic air about the entire 
story. 

It will be noticed that the last three 
books are illustrated by Addison Bur- 
bank. He has written three books which 
are fine contributions to our Good Neigh- 
bor literature and indicates his enthus- 
iasm for Guatemala and Mexico. His 
Mexican Frieze is an account of his visits 
to six villages recommended by Diego 
Rivera, a fellow artist, as full of colorful 
native life and still having evidences of 
former civilization. Guatemala Profile 
tells of his thirteen months in that coun- 
try, fascinated by the colorful scenery 
and people, eighty-five percent of whom 
belong to the ancient Indian race of 
Mayas. The Cedar Deer for children 
has the same locale and takes its title 
from the piece of sculpture which young 
Tomas, an Indian boy, gave to the Presi- 
dent with the plea to release his people 
from serfdom. 

Addison Burbank is possibly better 
known as an artist with his paintings 
making gay the walls of their Greenwich 
Village home. His mural painting “Dis- 
covery” was given the First Award at the 
Chicago World’s Fair in 1933 and he is 
represented by two paintings at the 
Museum of Middle America Research at 
Tulane University. He attended the Chi- 
cago Art Institute, Collarosi Academy 
and Grande Chaumiere in Paris and the 
Grand Central Art School in New York 
City. He is also a convert—from the 
Moravian Church. 

It is probably already evident that we 
hate to take our adieu from the Addison, 
Covelle Newcomb Burbanks. As we 

(Continued on page 62) 
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How Librarians Can Help to Increase 


Catholic Reading 


By JoHN C. TuLLy, Editor 
Books on Trial 


Following the Spring meeting of the 
Illinois Unit of the Catholic Library As- 
sociation, there was considerable discus- 
sion of certain views I had presented to 
that meeting, on the commercial aspects 
of the book business. The invitation to 
write this comment for The Catholic 
Library World resulted from those dis- 
cussions. I am told that some ef my 
statements were surprising to many mem- 
bers, and the discussion which followed 
justifies the belief that numerous others 
may be interested. 

I said that in my opinion it would re- 
quire a semester course to do justice to 
the subject, and suggested that schools 
of library science consider developing 
such a course. I also urged that sufh- 
cient time be allotted at future Associa- 
tion meetings to discuss the advantages 
that should accrue if prevailing business 
policies and practices were better under- 
stood by those who are concerned with 
or exercise control over book selection 
and purchases. 

In presenting the views which follow, 
I am making several assumptions. If you 
do not accept these assumptions, then I 
would not expect you to agree with my 
conclusions. In fact, there will be in 
such case little of importance in what I 
say. 

The first assumption is that as mem- 
bers of the Catholic Library Association, 
you agree that there is a great need for 
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more reading. Second, that you feel an 
interest in extending your influence be- 
yond your own institutions, or libraries. 
Third, that your primary interest is in 
an improvement in the quality of books. 


THE LipraRIAN’s OPPORTUNITY 

I am not concerned here with the tech- 
nical aspects of librarianship, but with 
the potentialities that exist for making 
the Association a greater force for good 
in a world woefully in need of improved 
leadership—a world outside your own 
doors, it is true, but a world on which 
you nevertheless depend. If you believe 
it is possible to exert such influence, then 
the question of how it may be done must 
be worth considering. The only purpose 
of these comments is to suggest a line of 
thought which does not appear to have 
received the amount of study it would 
seem to deserve. The fact that in some 
quarters these ideas may not be very 
popular should not ban their discussion. 


LESSONS FROM EXPERIENCE 

America is a land of mass production, 
and mass distribution. There is no ham- 
let without its service station, or supply 
of candy bars and nail polish. But there 
are 40,000,000 people without library 
service. Why? One reason is that, in 
thousands of hamlets, towns, and cities, 
no one is busy selling books—as others 
are busy selling other goods or services. 
The reasons why they are not busy sell- 
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ing books are economic. Consequently 
these economic reasons are important. 
The economic field is not the highest in 
the order of dignity, but in the world in 
which we live it is truly basic to all the 
others, and, therefore, cannot be ignored. 


The reason why there are no dealers 
selling Catholic books in hundreds of our 
cities and thousands of our towns is sim- 
ply because they can’t make a living 
wage doing so. And the reason they 
can’t earn their rent and other expenses 
is a lack of understanding of the factors 
involved, and a lack of cooperation on 
the part of the publishers, whose books 
these non-existent dealers should be 
selling. 

There are some who will say that the 
above statement is controversial, but it is 
not. It is a plain statement of fact, and 
I have never met any publisher who 
does not so agree. Why, then, do pub- 
lishers follow the practice of selling 
“direct” to anyone and everyone, instead 
of cooperating with and developing and 
supporting dealers as is done in every 
other line of business of which you or I 
can think, where wide distribution has 
been achieved? As nearly as I can dis- 
cover, these are the main reasons: 


1. Selling direct to anyone and every- 
one is the easy way—one might almost 
say, the lazy way; 

2. It’s the way things have been done 
in the past; 

3. There is a mistaken idea on the 
part of many publishers that it is the way 
to bigger profits; 

4. There is a similar mistaken idea 
on the part of many buyers that they get 
lower prices; 

5. There are too many places where 
there are no dealers in Catholic books. 


Opinions oF WALTER RoMIG AND 
FRANK BRUCE 

It should be noted that these are gen- 
eral statements, each of which would 
justify a week’s profitable study and dis- 
cussion. Right now, however, we are 
most interested in the present situation, 
which is not good, but which does show 
hope of improvement. Since probably 
all members of the Association are 
readers of Books on Trial, it would be 
wasting space to repeat the comments 
of Walter Romig in the May issue, in an 
article titled “This So-Called Catholic 
Book Business,” or the enlightening two- 
page reply of Frank Bruce, publisher, in 
the September issue. No librarian with 
any interest at all in the spread of Catho- 
lic literature can afford to miss these 
articles. 

Walter Romig, publisher of The Guide 
to Catholic Literature, The Catholic 
Who’s Who, and other books, has been 
a librarian, reviewer, editor, publisher, 
and bookseller for twenty years. Some 
of his statements come as a shock. The 
distribution of our literature, he says, “is 
so antiquated, so shortsighted, and so 
shot through with greed that we are often 
more of an impediment than an aid to 
Catholic thought”; and, although our 
great need is to establish more and better 
Catholic bookstores, Mr. Romig says that 
he could not, after twenty years’ experi- 
ence, “in conscience counsel a person to 
undertake such a project.” How can 
anyone who is at all interested in Catho- 
lic books fail to be interested in the rea- 
sons for such conditions? 

Frank Bruce is our most alert, aggres- 
sive, and progressive Catholic publisher. 
In his reply to Mr. Romig’s article, Mr. 
Bruce says that “unless our thinking 
American people become interested in 
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books, we can never expect that there 
will even be a so-called Catholic book 
business”; and that “you are absolutely 
right that the book dealer should service 
the needs of the schools and colleges on 
library books, on all supplementary read- 
ing, and especially on all varieties of 
trade books, which Religious should buy 
through regular trade channels . . .” 

Mr. Bruce speaks of securing the in- 
terest of “thinking people.” That’s why 
I am addressing you. I believe that if 
you will think about these matters, con- 
ditions can be improved, and that you 
and your communities will profit in the 
way of increased reading, better quality 
books, and reduced costs. 


THE DEeALER’s CONTRIBUTION 
Industry in general has learned through 
decades past that dealer distribution is 


the most economical; and when I refer to 
book dealers I refer only to those who 
stock, display, and advertise books 
locally, as contrasted with Mr. Romig’s 
“pirate,” who picks off dealer-created 
customers and readers by methods for 
which the legitimate, constructive dealer, 
and you, as the ultimate “consumer,” in 
the long run must pay; or Mr. Bruce’s 
“pirate,” who “deliberately sends out a 
catalog with cut-prices on all books to 
create the impression that he operates a 
great economy institution.” 

From these comments you may con- 
clude that my interest is confined to the 
dealer. I am interested in the legitimate 
dealer only as a means to a possible end. 
I am convinced that Catholic book dis- 
tribution will never be increased reason- 
ably until there is such change in 
methods and policies as will channel the 
purchases of books through those who 
are working for and paying the cost of 
creating and encouraging new readers, 


cooperating with local libraries, forums, 
discussion clubs, and book-week or other 
display projects. 

As I said earlier, this is something out- 
side the institutional librarian’s regular 
job. But it is something that every li- 
brarian should understand, since every 
librarian has an opportunity to make in- 
valuable contributions to the community 
in the way of advice, guidance, and 
leadership. 


A Tracic SITUATION 

It is particularly important that those 
dealing in Catholic books be informed. 
A leading publisher says that 80 to 90% 
of Catholic books are bought by priests 
and sisters. This means that only the 
remaining 10 to 20% can be sold at the 
full, regular price. Walter Romig’s 
article shows why it is impossible for 
dealers to exist on Catholic books alone 
—from which it follows that those who 
wish to have dealers continue in busi- 
ness must see that it is necessary that 
dealers are given the business suggested 
by Mr. Bruce. From my studies of the 
larger accounts of The Thomas More 
Book Shop, I have found that where 
only Catholic books were purchased, it 
was necessary to reduce the average dis- 
count given by 25%. This, of course, 
is because the dealer cannot secure from 
numerous publishers a sufficient discount 
to cover even his overhead expenses. 
The reasons for this would require an- 
other article to explain. They vary all 
the way from plain incompetence to a 
complete refusal to give any considera- 
tion to the “commercial side.” If, even, 
only the Clergy and Religious of the 
country understood this problem and 
acted upon it, I feel sure that Catholic 
reading could be increased by five to ten 
times within a very few years. 
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Furthermore, those who buy the books 
would save money, since wastage due to 
uneconomical methods is always borne 
by the ultimate buyer. 


Moras DiscARDED 

More important, however, than any 
of the foregoing considerations, is the 
matter of quality—which I hesitate to 
attempt to treat in the limited space 
available. As Mr. Bruce said in his 
article, “Morals have been discarded in 
much of our American selling.” Such 
being the case, we must face the situa- 
tion as we find it. We must enlist what- 


ever help is possible to protect ourselves 
against being hoaxed, and there is no 
nourishment in assuming that book ad- 
vertising is less enthusiastic than that of 
cosmetics. 

What do we do in other lines? The 
best safeguard yet found is the reliable 


dealer. Books are different, of course, 
from other merchandise, and the guar- 
antee is not the same as that on foun- 
tain pens. Furthermore, you as a li- 
brarian may know more about many 
books than does your dealer; but he 
should know more about certain aspects 
of the business than you have time to 
follow, and his reputation is at stake. If 
he is painstaking and conscientious, he 
can and will screen out much that is un- 
desirable or worthless. His experience 
and efforts added to your own will help 
to give credit and encouragement to de- 
serving publishers, and the publishers of 
mediocrity will find it harder to sell 
their goods and will be compelled to 
improve the quality or go out of busi- 
ness. 
Free ENTERPRISE 

I hope that no one will conclude that 
I am presuming to tell any publisher how 
he must run his business. A publisher 


has a perfect right to sell his product in 
any manner he may elect. But when 
the impression is given that books are 
being sold through dealers, dealers are 
entitled to the same cooperation on books 
as they receive on other lines—the kind 
of cooperation which keeps dealers alive, 
and from which policy, if followed in 
the Catholic field, great benefits would 
accrue. 
THe CopyriGHt MonopoLy 

The question naturally arises as to why, 
if dealers do not receive cooperation, they 
continue to handle the books of short- 
sighted and incompetent publishers. 
There are several points that are general- 
ly overlooked. One is that book dealers 
are not free to choose the lines they 
may wish to handle. A publisher’s ser- 
vice may be bad, his policies may be bad, 
and his discounts may be such that no 
dealer can handle his books without suf- 
fering continual losses, but there is only 
one book of a given title, and only one 
publisher from whom the dealer can buy 
that book; and the dealer is forced to 
choose between suffering a loss or failing 
to serve his customers. He can seldom 
offer a substitute, as in other lines, even 
though it may be as good, or better. 

The same principle applies in another 
way. Many publishers on getting out a 
new book immediately circularize the 
field, thereby picking up the orders of all 
who are ready to buy, or know what 
they want. There is then left to the 
dealer only the stragglers, or those who 
don’t know, and the cost of serving such 
customers is proportionately much higher. 

Booxstores ARE SERVICE STATIONS 

A further cause of dealer-mortality is 
this: Stores in other lines carry only 


certain items of stock. They don’t sell 
(Continued on page 61) 
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A Critical Evaluation 


By REVEREND REDMOND Burke, C.S.V. 
Graduate Library School, University of Chicago 


Within the past twenty-five years nu- 
merous Catholic poetry anthologies have 
appeared both in the United States and 
in England. According to the dictionary, 
an anthology is a collection of the flowers 
of literature, the selection of the finest 
literary productions. Hence, various edi- 
tors have compiled selections of the more 
outstanding authors through the printing 
of their better literary achievements. Be- 
cause of the high degree of critical 
acumen exercised by a conscientious com- 
piler, many look upon the anthologies as 
one of the best ways of preserving the 
poems which form part of the world’s 
literary heritage. 

In this paper our main interest is in a 
critical study of anthologies of Catholic 
poetry. A perusal of them discloses that 
over twenty different works have been 
published since Joyce Kilmer’s well- 
known anthology, Dreams and Images, 
appeared in 1917. Because of their grow- 
ing number it has been found expedient 
to evaluate and classify them for librar- 
ians in the light of their achievement as 
well as through a study of critical book re- 
views which usually reveal their excel- 
lencies and limitations. 

Some justifiable criticism has been 
leveled at anthologies in general and 
rightly so. A detailed list of arguments 
against anthologies was set forth in a 
book now out-of-print, A Pamphlet 
Against Anthologies, by Laura Riding 


and Robert Graves. Some publishers have 
put out volumes almost identical with 
anthologies on the market, while others 
have sponsored anthologies on every in- 
significant topic and subject. Then, far 
too many compilers have taken their 
work as merely requiring the use of a 
pair of scissors to cut out a definite num- 
ber of poems and paste them in some 
order without possessing any critical 
judgment or the necessary background to 
qualify as a capable editor. 

On the other hand many anthologies 
have performed a valuable service in the 
field of poetry as is evident in the con- 
tinued popularity of The Golden Treas- 
ury compiled by Francis Palgrave, the 
Dean of all anthologists. In the case of 
Louise Imogen Guiney’s Recusant Poets, 
we have a collection of many charming 
lyrics which might otherwise have been 
known only to scholars. In defense of 
anthologies it might be added that if you 
were to inquire of an author whether he 
would prefer to compile an anthology of 
poetry or write another book, the great 
majority would elect the latter as re- 
quiring less time and effort. 

The ideal for every library would be 
to have a full and complete collection of 
the works of all poets, but unfortunately 
most libraries are handicapped by a 
limited budget and there is no denying 
the fact that a single book of an author 
ranges in price from two to five dollars. 


Hence it is necessary for most libraries to 
rely heavily on the selection of good 
anthologies to supplement their poetry 
collections. From the economic point of 
view, Thomas Walsh’s Catholic Anthol- 
ogy represents over 200 poets and in the 
Imperial edition is sold at a price less 
than that paid for the collected poems 
of an individual poet. 

In order to have a group of excellent 
anthologies on the library shelves, the li- 
brarian must employ careful discrimina- 
tion in their selection. A very important 
criteria in judging the merits of an an- 
thology is the qualification of the com- 
piler. For the most part Catholic an- 
thologies have been most fortunate in 
securing editors recognized for their liter- 
ary ability and discriminating taste and as 
a result have done a remarkable work in 
the choice of their selections as well as 
in the treatment of bibliographical notes. 
Shane Leslie, for example, is himself a 
poet and has done his work as a com- 
piler with a poet’s sensitiveness to values. 
It might be mentioned in passing that it 
is most unfortunate that Joyce, Kilmer 
did not give us notes on each of the poets 
in his Anthology, as his stimulating com- 
ments would have highly enhanced the 
volume as a whole. 


Another important factor to be con- 
sidered in evaluating an anthology is its 
place in relation to the works already in 
print. Some amount of duplication is to 
be expected and will be of aid in supply- 
ing readers’ demands in a library, but it 
is foolish to add anthologies that are 
nothing more than carbon copies of previ- 
ous publications. However, many books 
are intended only to supplement general 
anthologies. In this respect, Louise Imo- 
gen Guiney’s Recusant Poets would be 
classed as a supplement to a general Cath- 
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olic anthology for a library desiring an 
excellent treasury of the Tudor period 
poets. Other anthologies are primarily 
concerned with a specific subject as in 
the case of Hayes’ In Praise of Nuns. 


Consideration must also be given to 
the arrangement of an anthology, its 
scope, its effectiveness and quality, the 
number of poets included and the num- 
ber of selections allowed for each author. 
When bibliographical or critical material 
is emphasized as a particular feature, it 
must be analyzed for authoritativeness, 
accuracy and clearness. If an Introduc- 
tory chapter is presented, it should be 
measured by its relationship to the book 
as a whole. For example, Mr. Wyndham- 
Lewis’s sprightly preface to Leahy’s An- 
thology of Contemporary Catholic Poetry 
has very little to do with the collection 
of verse at hand. 

The danger menacing every Catholic 
anthology is that of including pieces that 
are pious rather than poetical and this 
ever-tempting pitfall most editors have 
succeeded in pretty well shunning, al- 
though the danger is difficult to avoid 
when selecting a group of poems for vari- 
ous subject anthologies or in a collection 
of college verse. 

This paper will not attempt an ex- 
haustive study of every Catholic anthol- 
ogy ever published. Rather it is felt it 
would be more profitable to omit old, 
long out-of-print works, as Eliot Ryder’s 
Household Library of Catholic Poets and 
Shipley’s Carmina Mariana, where there 
appears to be no possibility of their ever 
being reprinted. However, no important 
Catholic poetry anthology published in 
recent years has been omitted save per- 
haps The House of Bread, compiled by 
Benjamin Musser and issued only in a 
gift edition. 
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The following list is divided into three 
groups: I. General Anthologies; II. Period 
or Supplementary Anthologies; III. Sub- 
ject Anthologies. 

Included in the accompanying notes is 
the usual bibliographical citation: price, 
purpose, scope and arrangement of each 
volume. In addition there is mentioned 
the compiler’s use of the term “Catholic” 
when it is explained in any anthology. 
Although this paper is limited in scope 
to anthologies of Catholic poetry, it was 
felt advisable to include a recent volume 
which also contains prose selections, 
namely, Over the Bent World, edited by 
Sister Mary Louise. 


I. GENERAL ANTHOLOGIES 
Walsh, Thomas, 1875-1928, (ed.) 

Catholic anthology; the world’s great Catholic 

poetry. rev. ed. Macmillan, 1932. 584p. 

$2.50. Also available in the Imperial edition 
at $1.69. Revised edition contains additional 
poems edited by George N. Shuster. 

This anthology is the broadest in scope, 
ranging from the words of Christ, through 
early Christian and medieval literature, 
translations from the verse of other na- 
tions, including notable poets of the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries. Especi- 
ally strong in the early periods, and it is 
the only collection which aims to present 
a view of Catholic literature as a whole 
and not merely writings in English. Both 
editors possess a wide knowledge and 
discriminating taste and have built up a 
selection that is nobly representative of 
our heritage of Catholic poetry. Inclu- 
sion of Catholic poems by non-Catholic 
poets is based on the idea that the Cath- 
olic foundation of our civilization is re- 
flected in the works of many who were 
not of the faith. It is intended primarily 
as “a selection of Catholic poems written 
by Catholics and bearing the impress of 
Catholic dogma, tradition and life; so that 


the editor has purposely chosen the com- 

pletely Catholic utterances of his poets 

in preference, sometimes, to their pieces 
of general aesthetical charm’. (Preface) 

Arrangement is chronological; has au- 
thor and title index. The bibliographical 
data (p. 515-64) of the poets is a very 
helpful feature of the book. 

Sheed, Francis Joseph, 1897-, (comp.) 
Poetry and life; an anthology of English Cath- 
olic poetry. Sheed, 1942. xxi, 187p. (Cath- 
olic masterpiece tutorial ser.) $1.00, paper 


$0.75. 
Not precisely an anthology of Catholic 


poetry, but rather the English Catholic 
poets’ commentary on life. It comprises 
poems written in English by Catholics 
from the earliest times to the end of the 
nineteenth century, with the exception 
of Chesterton. A number of subjects 
were chosen, “covering the whole shape 
of man’s life”, as man, life, man’s major 
concerns, death, and after death. No 
living poets are included. Some may find 
an undue preponderance of Langland— 
of the 110 poems included, twelve are 
his. Although only twenty-six poets are 
quoted, it is a collection of distinction, 
beauty and strength. 

Contains an index to the first lines and 
an alphabetical listing of biographical 
data (p. 183-87). 


Leslie, Shane, 1885-, (comp. 
Anthology of Catholic poets. 
1926. 37lp. $2.25. 

Includes the best works of some 100 
Catholic poets from Caedmon and Cyne- 
wulf down to Lionel Johnson and Francis 
Thompson of the late nineties. The In- 
troduction is interesting and enlightening 
from both an historical and a literary 
point of view. The book might be better 
described as an Anthology of English 
Catholic poets, as it excludes all mention 
of American Catholic poets, save for 


Macmillan, 


some selections from John Bannister 
Tabb. The exclusion of Miss Guiney sur- 
prises, but Leslie’s choice within the 
boundaries he has erected is representa- 
tive and marked with good taste. The 
term Catholic is used in the sense of 
poets who have died in communion with 
the Holy See, although the selections are 
not necessarily religious poetry. 

Arrangement is chronological; includes 
an author and title index. 
Mary Louise, Sister, (ed.) 

Over the bent world. Sheed, 1939. xxvi, 


777p. $4.50. 
This recent volume is a collection both 


of poetry and prose selected from the 
writings of modern Catholic authors and 
its chief value is in bringing the Catholic 
literary revival up to date.\ Critics have 
commended the prose selections as being 
more satisfactory than those in verse; in 
the latter unaccountable inclusions as 
well as omissions are obvious, for example 
Alice Meynell is not included; some of 
the best contemporary Catholic poets are 
not represented at all; Americans are 
noticeably missing. 

Poems are arranged under the heading 
“Poetry”, and may be approached through 
the general author and title index. 


Thompson, Blanche Jennings, 1887-, 
(comp.) 

With harp and lure. Illus. by Kate Seredy. 

Macmillan, 1935. xxii, 187p. Illus. $1.50. 

The compiler has arranged a garland 
of devotional verse for Catholic children, 
containing some works by non-Catholic 
writers. Each verse or group of verses is 
prefaced with remarks pertinent to the 
selection. While many of the poems are 
suitable for the child in his teens, one 
does not feel that they were compiled 
exclusively for the young. This little 
volume is attractively bound in blue and 
silver, and the illustrations, which are 
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beautifully reproduced, have a fine qual- 
ity of reverence. 

At the end of the book are lists of 
other anthologies, volumes by individual 
writers, and periodicals, and an index of 
authors. 

Quinn, John Francis, (comp.) 

Loyola book of verse, with biographical, ex- 

planatory and critical notes; compiled and 

annotated by John F. Quinn. rev. ed. Loyola 

University Press, 1925. 28lp. Illus. $0.68. 

A collection of English poetry well 
chosen with a representation of modern 
English poets, American poets and the 
Catholic productions in all the English- 
speaking nations. This anthology has 
done good service for some years and is 
eminently worth while, but unfortunately 
there has been no addition made of new 
poets in 1925 which would have done 
much to enhance its practical value. If 
the editor had good reasons for excluding 
Shakespeare and others from the collec- 
tion, he does not state them. 

Poems are arranged according to species 
and not chronology; the biographical, 
critical and textual notes are placed with 
the poem and not at the end of the book. 


Sisters of Charity, (ed.) 

Catholic verse for secondary schools. Sadlier, 

1939. Book I, 87p. Book II, 87p. 

These two books are almost completely 
Catholic in the selection of verse, rang- 
ing from a few psalms, translations of 
Latin hymns down to the leading poets 
of the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies. The volumes are graded: each 
book covering two years of high school. 

No table of contents, but a single index 
includes authors, titles and first lines. 

Il. Periop on SUPPLEMENTARY 
ANTHOLOGIES 
Colum, Padraic, 1881-, (ed.) 

Anthology of Irish verse; ed. with an intro- 

duction by Padraic Colum. Boni, 1922. 36lp. 

$3.00. 


‘ 
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Here for the first time is given an ade- 
quate panorama of the spiritual history 
of the Irish people. As the editor ex- 
plains in his Introduction, the book is an 
anthology of the poetry of Ireland rather 
than an anthology of Irish verse, that is 
to say, he has tried to make his selections 
representative of the people rather than 
representative of the individual poets. 
The poems are grouped according to 
dominant national themes. In setting 
such a goal there is always the danger of 
an editor being too lenient in establish- 
ing poetic values, but Mr. Colum has col- 
lected with taste and true ability. 
Guiney, Louise Imogen, 1861-1920, (ed.) 

Recusant poets; with a selection from their 

work. [v] I, Saint Thomas More to Ben 


Jonson. Sheed, 1939. 419p. $6.00. 

An admirably produced volume of 
some thirty-five Recusants, a group of 
Catholic poets who wrote from about the 


middle of the sixteenth to about the mid- 
dle of the eighteenth century. The basis 
of selection was primarily a poet’s recus- 
ancy, that is, his refusal to abandon the 
Catholic faith. These poems bring home 
to the reader the sufferings and courage 
of Elizabethan Catholics, combining deep 
religious fervor with the subtle and noble 
rhythms of Tudor and Jacobean verse. 
It is strange to find Philip Massinger 
omitted. In the near future this work is 
to be followed by a second volume carry- 
ing the work down to Alexander Pope. 

The verse of each poet is accompanied 
by a biographical sketch and brief critical 
and bibliographical notes. 


Kilmer, Joyce, 1886-1918, (ed.) 
Joyce Kilmer’s anthology of Catholic poets. 
Liveright, 1939. 389p. $2.25. Also avail- 
able in the Halcyon house edition from Blue 
ribbon books at $1.49. 
This judicious selection of poems en- 
deavors to bring together the best poems 
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written in English by Catholics since the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. 
Originally published in 1917 under the 
title Dreams and Images, it has been 
brought up to date by Shaemus O’Sheel, 
who also remedied some of the unfor- 
tunate omissions. Over 150 of the lead- 
ing Catholic poets are represented in this 
attractively bound volume. However, 
O’Sheel’s introduction of a number of 
ancient Irish songs seems to be quite be- 
yond the scope of Kilmer’s anthology. 


The arrangement is alphabetic. 


Leahy, Maurice, (comp.) 

An anthology of contemporary Catholic poetry; 

with a preface by D. B. Wyndham-Lewis. 

London, Cecil Palmer, 1931. 206p. 6s. 

The compiler of this volume is the 
founder of the Catholic Poetry Society 
in London and he confines his work to 
poems by all the living poets of the British 
Isles who are familiar to American 
readers, besides many by less well-known 
ones. In this respect it is an ideal supple- 
ment to Leslie’s Anthology of Catholic 
Poets. However, it omits all American 
Catholic poets, and many of the selec- 
tions are inept, notably in the case of 
Chesterton and Helen Parry Eden who 
are each represented with one short 
poem, whereas Lord Alfred Douglas is 
allowed twenty-two. Includes poems by 
twenty-nine poets. 

The arrangement is alphabetical by au- 
thors. 


Maynard, Theodore, 1890-, (comp.) 
Book of modern Catholic verse. Holt, 1926. 
xxiii, 365p. o. p. 1942. 

A collection of poems by 129 modern 
English and American Catholics from 
Coventry Patmore or the mid-nine- 
teenth century to the twentieth century. 
Throughout he shows a fine regard for 
poetic values and it is to be regretted 
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that the book has not been brought up 
to date. This work is a real contribution, 
not the least part of which is the Intro- 
duction which shows a learge measure of 
critical taste and independent judgment. 
There are also brief prefatory notes con- 
cerning each poet represented. The se- 
lected poems are not necessarily religious 
poetry, but the collection is unmistakably 
Catholic in tone. 

The arrangement is alphabetical by au- 
thors. 
Spirit (Periodical) 

From the four winds; selected poems .. . 

with a preface by Francis X. Talbot. Idlewild 

Press, 1939. 105p. $1.00. 


Drink from the rock; selected poems, ed. by 
John Brunini . . . with a preface by Helen 


C. White. Catholic Poetry Society, 1944. 

The first of these two volumes presents 
a selection of ninety poems by sixty-seven 
writers which ahev appeared over a five- 
year period in Spirit, the magazine issued 


by the Catholic Poetry Society of Amer- 
ica. There are many new writers and 
also nationally known poets. 

The second volume contains the selec- 
tions for the past five years and both are 
valuable supplements of American writers 
whose contributions have appeared since 
the publication of the more general Cath- 
olic anthologies. 


Both have author and title index. 


Talbot, Francis Xavier, 1889-, (ed.) 
America book of verse. America Press, 1938. 
xv, 178p. $2.00. 

First printed in 1928, this volume is a 
collection of poems that first appeared in 
the America magazine. Among the ninety 
poets represented by creditable lyrics, are 
most of the familiar American Catholic 
poets with the exception of Joyce Kilmer, 
T. A. Daly, Thomas Walsh and Sister 
Madeleva. 


McAstocker, David Plante, 1884-, and 
Pfeiffer, Edward Heyman, 1889-1926, 
(comps. ) 

Current Catholic verse; an anthology. Scott, 

1926. 143p. o. p. 1942. 

Undertaken as a yearly work but never 
continued. Ground covered with pains- 
taking thoroughness. Includes a _ 
graphical honor roll; lists of articles on 
Catholic poets and poetry, of volumes of 
poetry published by Catholic authors, 
and of the average number of distinctive 
poems published by each magazine. The 
general tone of the poetry is rather re- 
assuring and contains poems by non- 
Catholics which have appeared in Cath- 
olic magazines. However, a more appro- 
priate year-book greatly needed at the 
present time is one that would gather the 
poems of Catholics from secular as well 
as Catholic magazines, limited to Cath- 
olics and including selections from the 
work of those recognized as our leading 
Catholic poets. 
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Braithwaite, William Stanley Beaumont, 
(ed.) 

Our Lady’s choir: a contemporary anthology 

of verse by Catholic sisters; with a foreword 

by Hugh Francis Blunt, and an introduction 

by Ralph Adams Cram. Humphries, 1931. 

xxx, 214p. $2.50. 

Poems of more than forty Catholic 
sisters are represented in this anthology. 
The themes are not exclusively religious, 
but the most popular subject is that of 
Our Lady. Some of the poems deserve 
a place in every distinguished anthology 
of contemporary verse and as Cram has 
remarked they are “shot through with 
the fire of mystical inspiration and formed 
in delicate artistry”. 

(Concluded on page 62) 


Toward Developing A Critical 
Catholic Mind’ 


Compiled and Annotated by 
ELISABETH ANN Murpny, Pu.D., College of St. Teresa 
Winona, Minnesota 


It is the hope of the compiler and anno- 
tator that this bibliography, which fol- 
lows an introductory article appearing in 
the October issue of The Catholic Library 
World, may serve to indicate the sort of 
additional reading which will help stu- 
dents to achieve historical perspective, 
to become more familiar with the em- 
bracing significance of the Church 
through the centuries, to correlate Cath- 
olic doctrine, theory, and practice with 
predominantly secular literature, and, in 
fine, to appreciate the fact that Catholi- 
cism is a culture as well as a creed. 

These 100 titles, and others, can be 
utilized by the instructor’s giving both 
general (class) and individual assign- 
ments in them and by his including 
some of them in lectures and discussions. 

As will be obvious, most of the au- 
thors selected are Catholic, for it is im- 
portant that students learn what solid 
Catholic scholarship is revealing of a 
rich and complex Catholic cultural heri- 
tage. The compiler assumes that scholar- 
ship in the secular fields—specifically, 
literary—will automatically be studied. 

The qualifying word “suggestive” might 
well be underscored because the most 
evident inadequacy of this bibliography 
is is incompleteness both for the periods 
of English literature touched upon and 
for those eras scarcely alluded to. 


1. Pare Two of an article published in October issue, 
p. 59. 


Anglo-Saxon influence on western Chris- 
tendom, 600-800. By S. J. Crawford. 
Pref. by R. W. Chambers. London, Ox- 
ford Univ. Press, 1933. 


In tracing the thesis of his book, Crawford 
(whom R. W. Chambers called the greatest 
living authority on this period of English 
and West European history) incidentally sets 
forth what will be entirely new material to 
most students of English Survey: he touches 
upon the Golden Age of Ireland, a land 
whose achievement in both sacred and secular 
literature and learning sets the standard for 
the schools of its Anglo-Saxon neighbors. It 
was Ireland which became the haven for the 
liberal arts when Western Europe was over- 
run by barbarian hordes; it was Ireland, which 
in turn disseminated ancient culture in Eng- 
land and, later, on the Continent. 


The making of Europe; an introduction to 
the history of European unity. By Chris- 
topher Dawson. Sheed, 1934. 


In a re-appraisal of the so-called “Dark Ages,” 
Dawson shows that the centuries between the 
fall of the Roman Empire and the Norman 
Conquest, far from being unproductive, actu- 
ally created the culture of the succeeding 
European civilization. In a sense the book is 
a study of the Age of the Monks, for, as 
Dawson states in the introduction, the monas- 
tic tradition supplies a “living bridge” by 
which the mind can travel back from the 
eleventh to the sixth century; the period 
opens with Fathers of the Desert and closes 
with monastic reformation in both the East 
and the West. Moreover, the greatest names 
are those of monks, and it is to them that 
the achievements of culture during the age 
can be attributed. It is a superb reference 
for students of the Anglo-Saxon era. 
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The monks of the west; from St. Benedict Selections from ancient Irish poetry. Tr. 
to St. Bernard. By the Count de Mon- by Kuno Meyer. London, Constable, 
talembert. Kenedy. 1904. 2v. 1911. 


The monastic precursors in the East and 
West; St. Benedict; St. Gregory the Great; 
monastic Spain and Italy in the sixth and 
seventh centuries; the monks under the first 
Merovingians; St. Columbanus and the Irish 
in Gaul and the colonies of Luxeuil; the 
Christian origin of the British Isles; the 
saints and monks of Wales; monastic Ireland 
under St. Patrick; the Irish, Scotch, Welsh, 
and Anglo-Saxon influence of St. Columba; 
the Celtic monks and the Anglo-Saxons; the 
establishment of Roman unity and the Bene- 
dictine order; and Anglo-Saxon nuns are 
among the topics discussed in this indispen- 
sable two-volume work. 


The wandering scholars. By Helen Wad- 


dell. Houghton, 1927. 


The bibliography alone foreshadows the 
breadth and scholarship of this book, which 
was born of an introductory study to a volume 
of translations of medieval Latin lyrical verse. 
Her galaxy of Vagantes shine through her 
pages as inheritors of the classical tradition 
that “came to its wild flowering in the 
rhyming Latin lyric of the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries.” Poets of many lands come 
alive in this remarkable work dealing with 
secular Latin verse from the fourth to the 
fourteenth centuries, but the sections dealing 
with Irish and English figures are especially 
relevant for students of English literature. 
The Irish influence is mentioned because, as 
the author states, the English tradition of 
scholarship is “at first derivative, never whol- 
ly unaffected by the Irish tradition.” 


Phases of Irish history. By Eoin Mac- 


Neill. Herder, 1919. 


Because it supplies background for the Anglo- 
Saxon period, and because the material itself 
has great, independent interest, this work is 
of particular value to the beginning student 
of English Survey, for a knowledge of Irish 
cultural achievements, particularly during the 
Golden Age, introduces one to the earliest 
vernacular literature of all Western Europe, 
and to the scholars, teachers, and poets who 
influenced so deeply their more culturally 
retarded Anglo-Saxon neighbors. Historical, 
literary, legal, sociological, and religious sub- 
jects are presented within the scope of this 
book. 


Religious, nature, and love poetry, as well as 
quatrains on various subjects and verse based 
on Gaelic mythology and sagas, are repre- 
sented in this gem-like compilation. The 
highly condensed and brilliantly written in- 
troduction contains significant and pertinent 
data. It is an admirable reference for students 
of the Anglo-Saxon period, for it provides 
strong evidence of a Celtic influence which 
will be seen later in English poetry. 


Studies in early Celtic nature poetry. 
By Kenneth Jackson. Macmillan, 1935. 
This is a collection of early Irish and Welsh 
nature poetry, generous notes to which are 
presented in chapters on hermit, elegiac, 
Fenian, gnomic, and seasonal verse. A stu- 
dent of the first period of English literature 
will be rewarded for browsing in this volume. 


Poems and translation, 1906-1918. By 
Robin Flower. London, Constable, 1931. 
Both original poems and translations of Irish 
verse are included in this volume by the 
Deputy Keeper of MSS in the British Museum, 
who has published, inter alia, the Catalogue 
of the Irish MSS in the British Museum. Stu- 
dents of the Anglo-Saxon era will find much 
of historical and literary interest in this book. 


The Irish way. Ed. by F. J. Sheed. 

Sheed, 1932. 
This and The English way are companion 
volumes; herein are eighteen biographical 
sketches of Sts. Brendan, Columcille, and 
Columbanus, of Michael O’Clery, Catherine 
McAuley, Mary Aikenhead, and Matt Tal- 
bot, et al, composed by Fathers Vincent Mc- 
Nabb, Philip Hughes and Aubrey Gwynn, 
and by F. J. Sheed, Alice Curtayne, and 
others, to suggest the manner of Irish Catholi- 
cism. Like its companion volume, The Irish 
way can be referred to from the beginning 
to the end of English Survey. For the Anglo- 
Saxon era, the first four essays would have 
particular value. 


The English way; studies in English sanc- 
tity from St. Bede to Newman. Ed. by 
Maisie Ward. Sheed, 1933. 
Vignettes of sixteen of England’s great reli- 
gious from Bede, Boniface, and Alcuin to 
Crashaw, Challoner, and Newman are por- 
trayed by such writers as Fathers G. Mathew, 
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Bede Jarrett, Martindale, and D’Arcy, and 
by E. I. Watkin, Chesterton, Dawson, and 
others, to illustrate “the English way” of 
manifesting religion and sanctity. 


An outline history of the Church by cen- 

turies (from St. Peter to Pius XII). By 

Joseph McSorley. Herder, 1943. 
Telescoping Church history of two thousand 
years so that it can be presented in one 
volume is the phenomenal aim and accom- 
plishment of the author, whose years of 
teaching and studying made him realize the 
necessity for this kind of publication. Break- 
ing up the contents into four periods of 
approximately five hundred years each, the 
author first fills in the political background 
and then discusses the papacy; Catholic life: 
doctrine, discipline, practice; opposition to the 
Church: heresies, schisms, persecutions; and, 


important materials. It could serve as a 
reference during all periods of literature being 
studied, but it is particularly useful during a 
consideration of the Middle-English era (for 
“Piers Plowman” and Chaucer) and of the 
Renaissance. 


Pageant of the popes. By John Farrow. 
Sheed, 1942. 


The convenience and value of this single 
volume which brings together many of the 
essential facts and backgrounds of the papacy 
from Peter to Pius XII cannot be overesti- 
mated. The pageantry, drama, strength, and 
significance, as well as the weakness, of indi- 
vidual popes are well suggested. This publi- 
cation has very great intrinsic merit, but it 
simultaneously excites a desire to turn to 
more detailed accounts of the lives and times 
of the Vicars of Christ. 


finally, the missions. A generous bibliography Mont-Saint-Michael and Chartres. By 
appears in the footnotes and at the end of Henry Adams, with an introd. by Ralph 
the book, and occasional maps, summaries, Adams Cram. Houghton, 1936. 


and time-charts all add to the remarkable 
convenience and importance of this Outline. 


The twenty ecumenical councils of the 

Catholic Church. By Father Clement 

Raab, O.F.M. Longmans, 1937. 
Arranged in chronological order, the twenty 
Universal Councils of the Church are ana- 
lyzed for their aims and accomplishments. 
Father Raab has not offered anything new, 
but he has assembled with great clarity the 
salient materials which provide an integrated 
history of the Councils from that of Nicaea, 
which condemned the Arian heresy and de- 
fined the consubtantiality of God the Son 
with God the Father, to that at Rome (1869- 
1870) which condemned existing errors and 
defined the infallibility of the Pope. There 
is a brief highlighting of the pertinent facts 
concerning the defining of doctrine and the 
proscribing of the life of the Church. This 
book is an excellent reference. 


Disciplinary decrees of the general coun- 


cils’ Text, tr. and commentary by Henry 
Joseph Schroeder. Herder, 1937. 


The Middle Ages, and particularly the thir- 
teenth century, are recreated here so that the 
unity and the dynamic force of the epoch is 
apparent. The author gives us literature, his- 
tory, art: in fine, West European civilization 
en bloc, a feat made possible through his 
getting at the core of the period: its peculiar 
spiritual impulse. The book is written as 
though an uncle were telling the story of 
medievalism to his niece. 


Founders of the Middle Ages. By E. K. 
Rand. Harvard Univ. Press, 1928. 


This classic, beginning with a discussion of 
the Church and pagan culture and ending 
with a discussion of the poetry and education 
of medieval times, also contains excellent 
chapters on the mysticism of St. Ambrose, 
the humanism of St. Jerome, the scholasticism 
of Boethius, and on St. Augustine and Dante. 
The chapter on Boethius could be referred 
to during a study of King Alfred and of Chau- 
cer; and chapters on medieval poetry and 
education could be assigned during a con- 
sideration of the Middle-English era. 


This valuable one-volume work makes con- The medieval mind, a study in the de- 
veniently available a summary of the texts velopment of thought and emotion in the 
of the disciplinary decrees and includes Father Middle Ages. By Henry Osborn Taylor. 
Schroeder’s commentaries upon them. Open- 4th ed. Macmillan, 1925. 2v. 

ing with an historical introduction, the entire The author’s belief is that the only way to 
work brings together an immense amount of understand the Middle Ages is by “pene- 
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trating to the rationale . . . learning the doc- 
trinale, or emotionale, of the modes in which 
they still present themselves so persuasively,” 
by following the “development of intellectual 
energy and the growth of emotion.” Hence, 
there are, for example, chapters on the in- 
tellectual interests of the Latin Fathers; the 
Celtic strain in Gaul and France; the bringing 
of Christianity and antique knowledge tu the 
northern peoples: the activities in this field 
by the Irish; mental aspects of eleventh- 
century Italy, France, and Germany; scholasti- 
cism; the universities; R. Bacon; Aquinas; 
Bonaventure, and Dante. 


High points of medieval culture. By 
James J. Walsh, Bruce, 1937. 

After giving a preliminary sketch of the men 
of the early middle Ages, the author opens 
with the “Irish chapter, the first phase of the 
intellectual life and cultural achievement of 
the Middle Ages,” which is “seldom accorded 
the position it deserves in history.” Then he 
discusses monastic schools, medieval cathe- 
drals and universities, women in the Middle 
Ages, the medieval encyclopedists, Thomas 
Aquinas, et al. Many aspects, as the title 
of the publication indicates, of medieval his- 
tory are absent, but those presented are richly 
treated. 


The crusades; the world’s debate. By 
Hilaire Belloc. Bruce, 1937. 


Limiting himself to a consideration only of 
the military aspects of the Crusades, the 
author has written both a realistic and a 
dramatic account of the prolonged conflict 
between Christendom and Islam as though 
it were a single unified event rather than a 
period of intermittent struggle. Of first and 
last concern to the author is the reason for 
the ultimate military failure of the Crusades, 
and, therefore, he concentrates upon an in- 
vestigation of the tactics and strategies em- 
ployed. This realistic application to a subject 
ordinarily shrouded in romance, provides un- 
usual and welcome reading. 


The thirteenth, greatest of centuries. By 
James J. Walsh. Catholic Summer School 
Press, 1913. 


A wide range of subjects is included in this 
enthusiastic tribute to a limited medieval 
period: the establishment and curricula of 
and graduate work offered by medieval uni- 


versities; the birth and organization of trade 
guilds and the status of arts and crafts; the 
development of painting; the founding of 
libraries; the troubadours and meistersingers; 
medieval hymnology; the origins of modern 
commerce and popular self-government, and 
the development of law; the growing import- 
ance of women; and sketches of individual 
men and women of the century. 


The spirit of medieval philosophy (Gif- 
ford lectures 1931-1932). By Etienne 
Gilson. Tr. by A. H. C. Downes. Scrib- 
ner, 1936, 
Comprising twenty lectures delivered at the 
University of Aberdeen in 1931 and 1932, 
this work undertakes to define the essence 
of medieval philosophy and to present histori- 
cal proof both of the positive existence of and 
the influence exerted by this “Christian phi- 
losophy par excellence.” Its evidence refutes 
the arguments that there was no medieval 
philosophy in the same sense that there was 
medieval art and medieval literature. 


Basic writings of Saint Thomas Aquinas. 

Ed. and annotated with an introd. by 

— C. Pegis. Random House, 1945. 
Vv. 
The most significant writings (all but one of 
them taken from the Summa Theologica) 
are selected, re-translated by and commented 
upon by this American philosophical scholar 
in a two-volume publication of appeal and 
intelligibility to both lay and philosophically- 
trained readers. Its use to students of litera- 
ture is obvious and perennial. 


The medieval papacy in action. By 

Marshall W. Baldwin. Macmillan, 

1940. 
Isolating for special study the two centuries 
(1049-1254) between the reign of Pope Leo IX 
and the death of Pope Innocent IV, the author 
has selected the era which witnessed the 
restoration of papal supreme authority. Be- 
sides emphasizing the strengthening of the 
papal monarchy, the author supplies some 
general historical background, and he also 
stresses the contributions of the so-called 
“lawyer popes,” who reigned during the sec- 
ond half of the period in question. 


The substance of Gothic; six lectures on 
the development of architecture from 


Charlemagne to Henry VIII. By Ralph 
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Adams Cram. 2d ed. Marshall Jones, 


1925. 


This publication comprises six lectures de- 
livered at the Lowell Institute, Boston, during 
the midst of World War I. The author, an 
architect, recently deceased, presents the 
“growing organism” of Gothic architecture 
as a reflection of a system of life from Char- 
lemagne to Henry VIII. His thesis is that 
after the Renaissance the “new paganism” in 
religion, art, economics, philosophy, ethics, 
sociology, et al, became consonant with de- 
cadence, while the substance, the symbol 
and spirit of the Gothic—Christian civiliza- 
tion—was left by the wayside. 


Medieval humanism. By Gerald Grove- 
land Walsh, S.J. Macmillan, 1942. ° 


What many other writers have considered as 
only one phase of medievalism, this author 
has isolated for exclusive treatment in a 
whole but small book. Probing first into the 
ancient Christian beginning of humanism, 
the writer has followed its manifestations 
during the so-called Dark Ages, in the medie- 
val universities and in the work of Aquinas 
and Dante. A slight but highly selected 
bibliography is included. 


Reason and revelation in the Middle 
By Etienne Gilson. Scribner, 
1938. 


Contrasting with the philosophy of Socrates, 
Plato, Aristotle, et al, that of St. Augustine, 
whose starting point for rational knowledge 
was faith in Revelation, Gilson shows how, 
after the rise of science, the primary empha- 
sis was again, as during the era of Greek 
philosophy, placed upon reason. In a dis- 
cussion of Aquinas, Gilson describes that 
greatest of scholastic’s harmonizing of Revela- 
tion and reason. 


clarity, and insight the author considers such 
matters as those of the foundation, the 
catholicity, the sacramental and the educa- 
tive action of the Church, in addition to those 
of the communion of saints and other doc- 
trines. 


Social theories of the Middle Ages, 1200- 

1500. By Bede Jarrett. Little, 1926. 
Nine chapters, comprising discussion of such 
topics as art, Christendom, war, ‘money-mak- 
ing, and slavery make up this summary of 
medieval social theories during the three cen- 
turies under consideration, but neither polli- 
tical nor economic ideals of the epoch are 
touched upon. The chapters on education 
and on women are particularly useful for a 


student of the Middle-English period. 


An essay on medieval economic teaching. 

By George O’Brien. Longmans, 1920. 
An historical probing into the ethics of medie- 
val economic transactions, this work could be 
studied before Tawney and Weber. Con- 
cerned with the teaching of Canon Law and 
economics, the author ends his study with 
the sixteenth century, and he shows that the 
guiding principles of economic practice and 
political economy were derived from Canon 
Law. Such topics as just price for goods and 
labor, and the medieval attitude towards 
commerce, usury, and grant charges are dis- 
cussed, 


The Catholic philosophy of history; 
papers of the Amer. Cath. Hist. Assoc., 
v. III. Ed. by Peter Guilday, with an 
introd. by Ross J. S. Hoffman. Kenedy, 
1936. 
In the introduction to this volume, contributed 
to by seven eminent Catholic scholars, Ross 
Hoffman asserts: “Strictly speaking, the 


The spirit of Catholicism. By Karl Catholic Faith is not the pholosophy of his- 
Adam. Rev. ed. Tr. by Dom Justin tory, but it gives light to see the meaning of 
McCann, O.S.B. Macmillan, 1937. history; it does not reveal or explain the 


In an endeavor to create a better understand- 
ing of Catholicism, Adam wrote this work, 
which was first published in 1928, and which 
has since been translated into many Euro- 
pean and other languages; its widespread 
influence is comprehensible to anyone who 
has read Adam’s uncompromising, persuasive, 
and clear restatement of Catholic history, 
dogma, and philosophy. With authority, 


whole structure of the process, but it does 
point the direction and the end.” Hence, 
the justification for the “new expounding” of 
that philosophy of history, which in this publi- 
cation includes essays on Otto of Freising, 
Aquinas, Dante, Bossuet, and Giambattista 
Vico; one upon the subject of the title of the 
book, and one on Christian thought and 
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Medieval cities; their origins and the 
revival of trade. By Henri Pirenne. Tr. 
by Frank D. Halsey. Princeton Univ. 
Press, 1925. 
A number of lectures given at various Ameri- 
can universities by the author are brought 
together to suggest a synthetic picture of the 


Chaucer; the poetry of Katherine Tynan 
Hinkson; Lodge and his “Rosalynde”; the 
eternal and vernal qualities of Shakespeare; 
Father Tabb; Joyce Kilmer; Imogen Guiney; 
and other topics receive treatment by the 
author, who has long since been established 
in Belles Lettres. 


origin and development of urban civilization 
during the Middle Ages. Evidences of trade 
during the early centuries of the Christian 
era, the importance of the Mediterranean, 
the birth of the merchant and middle classes 
and the peopling of towns and cities are 
illuminatingly discussed. 


Economic and social history of medieval 
Europe. By Henri Pirenne. Tr. by I. E. 
Clegg. Harcourt, 1937. 

A much broader account than appeared in 
Medieval cities, by the same author, is given 
here of the economic and social evolution of 
Western Europe from the end of the Roman 
Empire to the middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. Urban institutions and laws, the fairs, 
credit and traffic in money, the capitalistic 
character of international trade, urban in- 
dustry, and other related subjects help to fill 
out this excellent survey. 


Chaucer’s nuns, and other essays. By 
Sister Mary Madeleva. Appleton, 1925. 
The title-essay falls short of what might have 
been the definitive essay on Chaucer’s nuns, 
for the author possessed the training, the 
scholarship, and the experience of the life 
of the religious to treat authentically and 
finally a subject upon which there has been 
so much fatuous speculation and writing, 
composed even by scholars who otherwise 
demonstrate objectivity and perspective. How- 
ever, this essay is suggestive and points the 
way to a completely searching and compre- 
hensive study which is yet to be done. Some 
of the other essays in this volume, notably 
the one on Millay, exhibit an insight and 
trenchancy which one wishes Sister Madeleva 
had brought to her study of Chaucer’s nuns. 


Poets and pilgrims; from Geoffrey Chau- 
cer to Paul Claudel. By Katherine 
Brégy. Benziger, 1925. 

The versatility, charm, and insight of the 
author’s writing is suggestively indicated both 
in the range and in the nature of subjects 
herein presented. The “inclusiveness” of 


The book of Margery Kempe, fourteen 

hundred and thirty-six. A modern ver- 

sion by W. Butler-Bowdon. With an 

introd. by R. W. Chambers. Devin- 

Adair, 1944. 
An Early English Text Society publication of 
this appeared a year earlier. Born in the early 
70's of the fourteenth century, Margery Kempe 
tells of her religious pilgrimages, her mystical 
experiences, and, incidentally, of the reli- 
gious thought and practice of the fifteenth 
century. Because so little has been preserved 
from the century after Chaucer, and because 
this woman’s work supplies data on devo- 
tional and social life of her era, The book of 
Margery Kempe is of both extrinsic and in- 
trinsic merit. 

Catholic art and culture. By E. I. Wat- 

kin. Sheed, 1944. 
The author raises the question of whether 
there can be a culture that is a genuine re- 
flection of Catholicism, and then he examines 
art and culture during the four seasons of: 
medieval Christendom; the Renaissance; the 
age of Baroque; and the modern world, to 
see whether there has been a synthesis and 
fusion. Beginning the book with a chapter 
on the classical autumn and the Christian 
spring, the writer ends his investigation in a 
sanguine mood. The book, written by one 
of the most original and distinguished Catho- 
lics of this age, provides an excellent refer- 
ence for a consideration of all epochs of 
English literature. 

Church and state. By Luigi Sturzo. Long- 

mans, 1939. 
Within the broad scope of this treatise on the 
Church and state—the spiritual and temporal 
forces—written by a priest who is also an 
historian and a leader of a Christian political 
party in Italy, appears a storehouse of data 
about the men and events that have shaped 
history from the origin of Christendom to the 
present era. It is a brilliant and ready refer- 
ence, and it has particular relevancy in its 
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last two sections for students reading English Gardiner, and Pole are highlighted in the 
literature from the Renaissance to contempor- study. 


and Britain. By Joseph Clayton. Bruce, 
The judgment of the nations. By Chris- 1934. 


topher Dawson. Sheed, 1942. 


Before discussing the subject of a planned 
social order and presenting a program for 
Christians, the author probes the problems 
created by the religious differences originating 
with Lutheranism and Calvinism. These 
two “main types of Protestantism represent 
not only two different ideas of the Church 
and of the relation to the world, but also two 
opposite concepts of Natural Law.” The 
political implications of each kind receive 
special analysis in the chapter on the reli- 
gious origins of European disunity. This 
publication is of stimulating value for any 
consideration of the evolution of modern 
political theory. 


The Reformation in England, I: the Eng- 
lish schism, Henry VIII (1509-1547). By 
G. Constant. Tr. by the Rev. R. E. 
Scantlebury, with a pref. by Hilaire Bel- 
loc. Sheed, 1934. 
This English edition of a French publication 
is a thoroughly documented piece of historical 
writing and does much to relegate to limbo 
some of the myths about the Reformation, 
perpetuated by creators of “standardized” 
English history. The author is concerned 
primarily with the events during the reign 
of Henry VIII, but a preliminary chapter 
reaching back to medieval times adumbrates 
somewhat the culmination of that phase of 
the Reformation which occurred under that 
English king. The bibliography and appen- 
dices are excellent. 


The Reformation in England. By F. M. 

— London, Oxford Univ. Press, 

941. 
Rather than a chronicle of the Protestant 
movement in England, this is a searching 
into medieval forces which seem to have 
paved the way for the direction taken by the 
Church of England during the Tudor dynasty. 
Written by an eminent historian, the book 
offers valuable data for the eras included. 
The administration of many of the acts of 
Parliament of the 1500’s is appraised, and 
such men as St. Sir Thomas More, Cranmer, 


Some reading in this book will fill in more 
than one hiatus visible in Belloc’s How the 
Reformation happened, though Clayton's style 
has less appeal and his digestion of the ma- 
terials he presents is less happily accomplished 
than Belloc’s. Since there is no single, one- 
volume history of the Reformation that is 
absolutely first-rate, it is necessary to browse 
around in many individual publications, each 
of them adding to our total picture of the 
complex movement. Clayton also touches 
upon the manifestations of the Reformation 
in Scotland and Wales. 


How the Reformation happened. By 
Hilaire Belloc. McBride, 1928. 


This highly provocative but sometimes over- 
simplified analysis of the sixteenth-century 
phase is admitted by the author, in the Dedi- 
cation, to be “elementary.” The issues were 
infinitely more complex than Belloc some- 
times indicates; yet the work blazes the way 
to “corrective” history and to more profound 
presentations, that Belloc himself hopes other 
writers will undertake. In general, the book 
can be recommended as an introductory study 
of the Reformation. 


Characters of the Reformation. By Hi- 
laire Belloc. Sheed, 1936. 


After an opening, summary chapter on the 
nature of the Reformation, Belloc portrays 
graphically twenty-three of the leading figures 
in that movement and in its seventeenth- 
century aftermath. The dramatic and highly 
readable style of the book should insure its 
attracting all manner of students, although 
they should be encouraged to seek fuller 
treatments of the subjects. One of the chief 
merits of this publication lies in its making 
available in one volume so many of the influ- 
ential personalities of the Reformation: Kings 
Henry VIII, Henry IV and Louis XIV of 
France; Queens Elizabeth, Mary Tudor, and 
Mary Stuart; Richelieu, Oliver Cromwell, 
Descartes, and Pascal, and many others. 


The Reformation and the contemplative 
life; a study of the conflict between the 
Carthusians and the state. By David 
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Mathew and Gervase Mathew, O.P. 
Sheed, 1934. 

Another aspect, one little known, of the 
turbulent years of the 1600’s is described in 
this book, in which Father Mathew and his 
brother David indicate the inroads made upon 
the communities of contemplatives, the Car- 
thusians having been selected by the authors 
to suggest the struggle between one sort of 
religious and certain political bodies in Eng- 
land and on the Continent. 


The great heresies. By Hilaire Belloc. 
Sheed, 1938. 

Five of the profound attacks upon the Faith 
are analyzed: the Arian, the Mohammedan, 
the Albigensian, the Protestant, and the “mod- 
ern.” The last is continued in the publica- 
tion Survivals and new arrivals, by the same 
author. The last three discussed in The great 
heresies have pertinency for material in Eng- 
lish Survey, and the Arian heresy, of course, 
is a “must” for an understanding of some of 
Newman. 


of Cranmer, but for whose remarkable writ- 
ing the Anglican Liturgy “could not have 
lived.” Cranmer was a “jeweler in prose,” 
who was responsible for “The book of com- 
mon prayer,” which for Anglicans supplanted 
the Missal. 


— By Hilaire Belloc. Lippincott. 


Presented in two parts, this book is designed 
to analyze the character and motive of Wolsey 
and is arranged in the form of a drama: the 
first part giving the stage, programme, plot 
and cast; and the second supplying the action 
of the tragedy from 1472 to 1530, the death 
of Wolsey. Belloc’s contribution lies not in 
the discovery of new evidence but in his 
interpretation of already-known facts; relying 
heavily on Pollard for historical data, the 
author takes violent issue with the former in 
conclusions drawn. Belloc’s aim is candidly 
to derogate the point of view of “standardized” 
English history which has imputed high mo- 
tives and character to all who helped officially 
to effect the Reformation. 


Survivals and new arrivals. By Hilaire 


Belloc. Sheed, 1941. 


Written in 1928 but printed in the United Luther and his work. By Joseph Clayton. 


Bruce, 1937. 


States in 1941, this examination of “modern” 
attacks upon the Church has utility generally 
and specifically for the student of English 
literature. Its chapters, for example, on “The 
Biblical Attack” could be referred to when 
the selections from the Bible are studied 
and when Dryden’s “Religio Laici” is being 
perused. The chapter on “Anti-Clericalism” 
could be read along with Marlowe’s “Dr. Faus- 
tus.” Its section on “Materialism” has perti- 
nency for a general consideration of the 
Reformation and the Renaissance. 


The author’s aim is to present without bias 
the forces of Luther and of his times which 
disrupted the unity of the kingdom of Christ 
and which resulted in a revolt that separated 
Christian from Christian. A still different ap- 
proach to Luther is given by Maritain in Three 
reformers. But both recent studies illuminate 
an epoch which is usually sketchily and often 
unfairly handled by editors in the Renais- 
sance and Reformation sections of an English 
Survey. 


Predestination. By The Rev. R. Garrigou- 
Lagrange, O.P. Tr. by Dom Bede Rose, 
O.S.B. Herder, 1939. 


Cranmer, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
1553-1556. By Hilaire Belloc. Lippin- 
cott, 1931. 


This is a companion-volume and sequel to 
Belloc’s Wolsey; once again the author dis- 
putes the interpretation of Pollard regarding 
Cranmer’s motives and character. For stu- 
dents studying briefly the matter of English 
translations of the Bible, there are two illu- 
minating chapters here outlining Cranmer’s 
role in getting Tyndale’s Bible printed and 
circulated in England under the fictitious 
name of “Thomas Matthew.” Another chal- 
lenging chapter deals with the literary style 


The theological problem of predestination is 
considered first according to its meaning in 
Scripture and in the teaching of the Church; 
next, in the light of the solutions to the 
problem offered by (a) medieval scholars 
like Augustine, St. Thomas and Duns Scotus; 
by (b) Protestants and Jansenists; and by (c) 
such post-Tridentine theologians as Molina, 
Bellarmine, and Suarez; and finally, in the 
third section, is discussed efficacious and 
sufficient grace, and related problems. 
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— By Christopher Hollis. Bruce, 
As a towering figure in the English Renais- 
sance, Erasmus merits study by the instructor 
and student of Survey. Erasmus, an intimate 
of St. Sir Thomas More, and a citizen of the 
world, is drawn against the backdrop of West 
European civilization of the sixteenth century, 
and the author exhibits above all intellectual 
and religious cross currents of the Continent. 
There is a very interesting chapter on Erasmus’ 
final breach with Luther, who called the former 
“that irritating viper.” 


By R. W. Chambers. 


Thomas More. 
Harcourt, 1935. 
The essential significance and stature of More 


emerges from this classic study, which reveals 
the man, humanist, Saint, political philoso- 
pher, economist, and statesman. The au- 
thor’s scholarship, insight, and literary style 
make the work authentic and distinguished. 
The complex and brilliant England of Henry 
VIII's era lives again through Chambers’ skill 
and knowledge. Many regard this as the 
finest treatment of “the King’s good servant.” 


Thomas More. By Christopher Hollis. 
Bruce, 1934. 
The entire biography is of interest to students 
of More’s period, but the chapters on “Friends 
and Greece,” Erasmus, “Utopia,” and the 
two sections on Luther supply material on the 
Renaissance and the Reformation and on 


More’s litetary accomplishments. 


The King’s good servant. By Olive Ber- 

nadine White. Macmillan, 1936. 
Confining herself to the brief period of the 
last six years in the life of St. Sir Thomas 
More, the novelist has produced a memorable, 
convincing narrative of the spiritual giant 
who towered above so many of his lethargic, 
indifferent, unprincipled confréres in the 
court of Henry VIII. The turbulent times 
of the 1520’s and 1530's, which saw a galaxy 
of national leaders shining and fading at 
Henry VIII's whims, reappear vividly in the 
pages of this fine novel. 


A political and cultural history of mod- 
ern Europe. By Carlton J. H. Hayes. 
Macmillan, 1932-1936. 2 v. (v. 1. Three 
centuries of predominantly agricultural 


society 1500-1830; v. 2. A century of pre- 
dominantly industrial society 1830-1935). 
Opening with a consideration of political 
ideas and institutions at the dawn of the 
sixteenth century, the author goes on to that 
period’s economic expansion, intellectual 
quickening, and religious upheaval. After 
discussing the individual national power of 
Spain and France and the rise of Prussia, 
Russia, and Great Britain, Hayes analyzes the 
intellectual and political revolutions of some 
of the European countries, concluding with a 
chapter on the era of Metternich. Volume 2 
begins with a chapter on the industrial revo- 
lution, embraces movements of the nine 
teenth century, traces forces leading to World 
War I, and ends with a discussion of Europe 
of the 1930’s. Its bibliography is invaluable. 


Henry VIII and the English monasteries; 
an attempt to illustrate the history of 
their suppression. By Francis Aiden 
Gasquet. Harcourt, 1912. 
Opening with a review of the world-shaking 
event the “Black Death” and of later, im- 
portant happenings, Cardinal Gasquet sets 
the stage for the action which will terminate 
with the dissolution of major and minor 
monasteries in England. Eventually, he ap 
praises some of the chief religious, social, 
political, economic, and cultural effects of 
the suppression of religious houses under 
Henry VIII. An index and several maps are 
appended to this work, which could be refer- 
red to during a study of the Reformation. 


Catholicism in England, 1535-1935, por- 
trait of a minority: its culture and tradi- 
tion. By David Mathew. Longmans, 
1936. 
The author states in the Foreword that the 
book is intended as a survey to illustrate “the 
continuity of an English Catholic tradition” 
from the time of Henry VIII’s break with 
Rome to the year 1935. The canvas includes 
such figures as More, Southwell, Crashaw, 
Dryden, Challoner, Wiseman, Ullathorne, and 
Newman, as well as contemporaries like Ron- 
ald Knox, Dawson, E. I. Watkin, Shane Les- 
lie, and others. Inevitably, in so sweeping 
an undertaking, many of the _ individuals 
touched upon are very faint, but the over-all 
pattern is a stimulating one. 


(To be concluded in a later issue) 


News and Notes 


ILLINOIS UNIT 

The Illinois Unit of the Catholic 
Library Association held their autumn 
meeting October 27th at St. Mel High 
School, Chicago. Ralph Ulveling, Presi- 
dent of the American Library Associa- 
tion, was the guest speaker. More than 
200 persons attended the meeting. 


PHILADELPHIA UNIT 
National Catholic Book Week was ob- 
served by the Philadelphia Unit at a 
meeting held at La Salle College, Sun- 
day, November 11th. A group of Cath- 
olic authors were guests. Katherine Bregy, 
Maureen Daly and Hertha Pauli ad- 
dressed the audience. Miss Pauli read 
selections from her new book Saint 
Nicholas’ Travels. 
After the meeting a reception for the 
authors was held. Copies of their books 
were autographed for the guests. 


MID-WEST UNIT 

The meeting of the Mid-West Unit 
held October 18 and 19 at Stillwater, 
Oklahoma, was one of the most success- 
ful in the history of the Unit. More than 
two hundred clergy, religious and lay 
people attended the sessions. 

General sessions of the convention were 
held on the Oklahoma A. & M. College 
campus in the auditorium and the Prairie 
Playhouse. Special groups interested in 
school, college, parochial and hospital 
libraries met at St. Francis Xavier Parish 
school and Stillwater Municipal Hospital. 

Bishop McGuinness gave an address 
of welcome to the Assembled delegates 
and Father Victor Reed, Ph.D., was host 


to the convention. More than twenty 
different religious communities and eight 
states were represented at the meeting. 


An interesting exhibit was displayed at 
the Stillwater City Library. National 
Bible Week was featured with an out- 
standing display of special and interest- 
ing editions of the Bible. A hand-printed 
leather-bound edition of the New Testa- 
ment, owned by the Sisters of Sacred 
Heart Convent in Wichita, was included. 


NEW YORK-NEW JERSEY UNIT 

The New York-New Jersey Unit held 
its opening meeting at the Augustinian 
Academy, Staten Island, Saturday, Octo- 
ber 20th. Reverend Louis A. Rongione, 
chairman of the Unit, presided. 


Mrs. Frances Clarke Sayers, Supervisor 
of Work with Children at the New York 
Public Library, was the guest speaker. 
She discussed “What Children Seek in 
Their Reading”. Mrs. Sayers regards 
children as the most-intelligently curious 
group that come to the library. Desire 
for knowledge of fact, of persons, of 
places; hunger for a taste of the experi- 
ences known to adults — experiences of 
emotion, of incident, experiences that will 
confirm their hope that the good will 
finally triumph, are some of the innate 
impulses that send children to books. 
“To the child, life is a beautiful adven- 
ture,” said Mrs. Sayer, “hence, the ap- 
peal of the fairy tale. In view of this, 
only the creative artist in the field of 
children’s books can satisfy those crav- 
ings, of whom there are all too few.” 
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Reverend John V. Casey, O.S.A., pro- 
fessor at the Academy, and recently re- 
turned from a three-year internment at 
the Santo Tomas concentration camp, 
also addressed the meeting. Father Casey 
surprised his audience by his story of 
the educational accomplishments carried 
on among the internees at the camp, rang 
ing from the grades through the four 
years of college. 


AMERICAN BOOK CENTER 

In the October issue of the Catholic 
Library World (p. 24), a note was car- 
ried on the organization and purpose of 
the American Book Center for War 
Devastated Libraries. During the past 
week, the following additional informa- 
tion was received. Interpreting the policy 
of the Association to make its services 
available and to distribute stockpiles of 
printed material in its custody, in the be- 
ginning only to the Allied Nations, with 
the Board reserving the right to include 
other, non-Allied nations later if and 
when such inclusion might be recom- 
mended by the Department of State, the 
following countries were named at a 
meeting of the Center’s Board of Direc- 
tors held October 17th in New York City, 
as those whose libraries might benefit by 
the A.B.C. program: England, France, 
Belgium, Netherlands, Luxembourg, Nor- 
way, Denmark, Poland, Yugoslavia, 
Czechoslovakia, Greece, Finland, Italy, 
the Soviet Union, Burma, China, Philip- 
pine Islands and Siam. The Dutch East 
Indies and French Indo-China are to be 


assumed to be included through the in- © 


terests of the Netherlands and France. 
This list of eighteen countries was ap- 
proved by the A.B.C. Board after it had 
been reviewed by the Department of 
State. 

The Center is encouraged to believe 
that its program may be adequately 


financed soon enough to permit an- 
nouncement of a stockpiling program on 
national dimensions soon after the first 
of the next calendar year. 


LITERARY AWARDS COMMITTEE 

Dr. Richard Reid, editor of The Cath- 
olic News, and Reverend Ralph Gorman, 
C.P., editor of The Sign, have been named 
to the Literary Awards Committee of 
the Catholic Press Association for the 
year 1945-1946. 


CHILDREN’S STORIES RECORDED 

The American Library Association has 
branched out into a new activity of sig- 
nificance to libraries, schools and parents. 
It is distributing for its Division of Li- 
braries for Children and Young People 
five records of classic children’s stories 
told by Mrs. Gudrun Thorne-Thomsen. 
Those available are Gudbrando-on-the- 
Hillside, Sleeping Beauty, Baldur, and 
Tales from the Volsunga (two records). 

RCA-Victor made the master records. 
Librarians who auditioned the records 
are enthusiastic about their possibilities 
for home circulation, in work with small 
radio stations, and in educational FM 
broadcasting. The records are sold only 
in sets of five by the American Library 
Association. 

The culmination of the project will 
make possible the preservation of fine ex- 
amples of the storyteller’s art. 


HELP FOR LIBRARIES 

A missioner to the Philippines makes 
an appeal to Catholic libraries in the 
States for books suitable for girls in a 
high school conducted by the Good Shep- 
herd nuns. The library was completely 
destroyed during the war. The girls are 
not advanced readers and their English 
vocabulary is limited. Books should be 
addressed to: Mother Mary of Our Lady 
of Victory, St. Bridget’s Academy, Ba- 


News and Notes 


tangas, Province of Batangas, Philippine 
Islands. 

Reverend Gerard Blanchard, O.M.L., 
South-Africa bound, has requested books 
for the library of the new University of 
Roma, Basutoland. Books in every sub- 
ject are in urgent need. Contributions 
should be addressed to: R. F. Paul-Beaule, 
O.M.L, Rector, Pius XII Catholic Uni- 
versity College, Roma, via Maseru, Basu- 
toland, South Africa. 


MARIAN LIBRARY PROGRESS 

The beginning of the second year of 
the Marian Library is marked by encour- 
aging progress in the project sponsored at 
the University of Dayton in Ohio. Due 
to the work done by cooperating libraries, 
a Supplement to the Booklist published 
last year will be issued in November. A 
thousand new entries will be added to 
the 2600 titles of the original list. A good 
start has been made on the Union Cata- 
logue, which is to unite the catalogues of 
as many libraries as possible; public, in- 
stitutional, private or personal. One 
hundred libraries have been recorded. 


PERIODICALS WANTED 
PURCHASE OR EXCHANGE 
AMERICA: v. 7, no. 5; v. 11, no. 25; v. 
22, nos. 16, 17, 21, 22, 24, 26; v. 25, no. 
26; v. 34, no. 20; Indexes to: v. 8, 12, 
17, 19, 24, 25, 31, 33, 34, 40, 44, 46, 58. 

CATHOLIC MIND: v. 14, no. 20 
(1916); v. 15, nos. 3, 17, 19; v. 16, nos. 
17, 18; v. 17, nos. 23, 24; v. 18, no. 2. 

LITURGICAL ARTS: v. 4, nos. 1, 3 
(1935); v. 7, nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, (1938); 
v. 12, no. 2 (1944). 

Address: Sister Mary Katharine, Librar- 
ian, College of the Holy Names, 2036 
Webster Street, Oakland 12, Cali- 


fornia. 


LIBRARY POSITION 


Cataloger for a Catholic college 
library in Ohio. State qualifications, 
references and salary expected. Ad- 
dress: Placement Bureau, P. O. Box 
631, Scranton 1, Pennsylvania. 


HOW LIBRARIANS CAN HELP TO 
INCREASE CATHOLIC READING 

(Concluded from page 43) 
anything else. But a book dealer has 
calls for books that may be out of stock 
at the publisher’s, or out of print for 
five, ten, or twenty years. He must 
spend a great deal of time keeping in- 
formed, or searching for information, 
and the margin of profit on a single copy 
is seldom equal to the cost of procuring 
it, even if it can be procured. In other 
words, a book dealer is compelled to 
furnish a much greater proportion of un- 
recompensed service than prevails in 
other lines—and if he can’t average up 
his losses through the sale of regular 
trade books, he has to quit or go bank- 
rupt. 

The foregoing observations may seem 
entirely inappropriate for a library jour- 
nal. I think they are important, how- 
ever, because I believe that librarians 
have within their power a great oppor- 
tunity to increase Catholic reading 
through supporting dealers who are doing 
constructive work. Until such time as 
dealers can make a living wage selling 
Catholic books, we will never see any 
great increase in Catholic reading, nor 
will we see the better books or the lower 
prices that could follow in the wake of 
increased production. On the other 
hand, more good dealers will mean more 
sales. More sales will bring lower prices. 
And lower prices will bring more books 
to those who need the message of Catho- 
lic literature. 
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ANTHOLOGIES OF 
CATHOLIC POETRY 

(Concluded from page 49) 
Hayes, James M, 1875-, (ed.) 

In praise of nuns: an anthology of verse. Dut- 

ton, 1942. 224p. $2.00. 

Much fine gold is to be found in this 
attractive volume by poets, Catholic and 
non-Catholic, who have been stirred to 
admiration of the courage of nuns. Con- 
tains one hundred and thirty-five pieces 
of religious verse that is clear, honest and 
always elevated. Some of the selections 
have been criticized as failing to meet the 
requirements of pure poetry, but many 
will welcome the collection as filling a 


real need. 


Cyril Robert, Brother, (ed.) 

Our Lady’s praise in poetry . . . foreword by 

Thomas J. McConnell. Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 

Marist Brothers, 1944. 

Over half of the songs of the Middle 
Ages were written in honor of Mary, the 
Mother of the Divine Saviour and this 
excellent anthology fills a gap in our 
poetry. Treats of the virtues of Our 
Blessed Mother, and the well-known 
scenes of her life are presented in the 
finest Marian poetry penned by both 
Catholics and non-Catholics alike. 


Talbot, Francis Xavier, 1889-, (ed.) 

The eternal Babe; verses from America in 

fealty to the Christ child. America Press, 

1927. ix, 46p. $1.00. 

Selections from twenty-one of the lead- 
ing Catholic poets which appeared in the 
periodical America over a number of 
years. It includes the work of such 
writers as Theodore Maynard, Father 
O’Donnell, Aline Kilmer and Leonard 
Feeney. 

Thoburn, Jean, (ed.) 

Away in a manger, Christmas verse; selected 

and decorated by Jean Thoburn. Oxford, 

1942. 94p. Illus. $1.00. 


An attractive volume for youth con- 
taining some famous poetic tributes of 
strong faith and delicate love which tel! 
the whole story of the first Christmas. 
This is a delightful bouquet although 
some of the contributors are not well- 


known. 


COVELLE NEWCOMB: THE LADY 
FROM TEXAS 
(Concluded from page 39) 

talked, the afternoon sun slanted across 
the broad planks of flooring and the hook- 
ed rugs until it dropped into the western 
canyons of New York City. We gathered 
up our bagful of mental notes with many 
thanks for the opportunity of meeting 
“personalities.” We shall long remem- 
ber Addison’s warm smile as he opened 
the hundred-year-old door to their vil- 
lage duplex and Covelle’s alert blue eyes 
as she came downstairs to greet us—the 
us being Walter O’Keefe of Doubleday, 
Doran, and myself. Everyone cannot have 
this opportunity but all can meet them in 
their books—may they write and illustrate 
many of them. 


Bibliography 

Black Fire; a story of Henri Christophe; il. by 
Avery Johnson. Longmans, 1940. 276p. $2.50. 

The Red Hat; a story of John Henry Cardinal 
Newman; il. by Addison. Burbank; introd. by 
Emmet Lavery. Longmans, 1941. 278p. $2.00. 

Vagabond in Velvet; the story of Miguel de Cer- 
vantes; il. by Addison Burbank. Longmans, 
1942. $2.50. 

Silver Saddles; il. by Addison Burbank. Long- 
mans, 1943. 272p. $2.25. 

Larger Than The Sky; the story of James Cardi- 
nal Gibbons. Longmans, 1945. 


Guatemala Profile. Coward, 1939. 296p. $3.50. 
Mexican Frieze. Coward, 1940. 268p. $3.00. 
The Cedar Deer. Coward, 1940. 157p. $2.00. 


New Books 


BOOK CLUB SELECTIONS 
Catholic Book Club—September 


Kaye-SMITH, SuHeia. Kitchen fugue. 


Harper, 1945. 215p. $2.75. 

This entertaining and thoughtful volume had 
its beginning in a consideration of food and 
the problem of its preparation. However, the 
author is finally satisfied with merely illus- 
trating the style of a “Mug’s cook book” and 
she goes off, in discursive essay style, along 
the by-paths to reflect upon life in general in 
her native Sussex. Recommended for the gen- 
eral reader. 


Catholic Book Club—October 
Moopy, JoHnN. John Henry Newman. 
Sheed and Ward, 1945. 353p. $3.75. 

The author is qualified and expertly so to pre- 
sent an understanding and well balanced por- 
trait of Newman as Anglican and Roman 
Catholic. With a sympathy born of similar 
experience, Mr. Moody conveys to his readers 
the spirit of genius that illuminated Newman's 
life and work. 


Catholic Literary Foundation— 
September 

FARNUM, Mapet. Wool merchant of 

Segovia. Bruce, 1945. 202p. $2.00. 
Here is told the story of St. Alphonsus Rod- 
riguez, lay brother of the Society of Jesus. 
Reared in a truly Catholic home of sixteenth 
century Spain, Alonzo was attracted to re 
ligious service by an inspiring visitor, Father 
Peter Faber, first priest ordained in the So- 
ciety. Circumstances forced him to remain 
in the world and he married. Death claimed 
father, mother, wife and children and Alonzo 
entered the Society as a lay brother. He is a 
model for those who must seek sanctity in the 
midst of domestic and professional activities. 
Miss Farnum tells Alonzo’s story in a manner 
both readable and realistic, and sketches in 
colorful and picturesque fashion the back- 
ground of sixteenth century Spain. 


Catholic Literary Foundation— 
October 
JorpaNn, Mary V. Now and forever. 
Bruce, 1945. 240p. $2.00. 


A story of the love of a man and woman who 
find spiritual union in the fear and suffering 
of a Japanese occupied island. 


Biography 
Harrotp, CHARLES FrReperick. John 
Henry Newman, An expository and criti- 
cal study of his mind, thought and art. 
Longmans, 1945. xv, 472p. $3.50. 


A scholar of Victorian literature presents this 
study of Newman, emphasizing particularly his 
literary achievement. A_ well documented 
survey of contemporary and present-day criti- 
cism of the great thinker and convert. The 
author brings out the fact that the influence 
of Newman through the last century is due to 
his having been misunderstood by as many as 
understood him. 


MaynarD, Pillars of the 
Church. Longmans, 1945. 308p. $3.00. 


A series of twelve sketches of representative 
Catholic figures. Dr. Maynard has made an 
admirable choice. He preferred to write about 
Conventry Patmore rather than Cardinal New- 
man, because much has been written about 
Newman, but Patmore has been the “most 
neglected of all in Catholic circles”. The 
“Pillars” finally chosen are: Saints Benedict 
of Nursia, Patrick, Bede, Dominic, Louis, 
Thomas More, Teresa of Avila, Francis Xavier, 
Philip Neri, Vincent de Paul, Blessed Fran- 
cesca Cabrini, and Coventry Patmore. 
Richard Neu, S.J. 


Literature 


HouseELanver, Carytt. The flowering 
tree. Sheed and Ward, 1945. 144p. 


$2.00. 
With Alice Meynell, Miss Houselander thinks 
that life is a vast rhythm, into whose super- 
natural recesses man can penetrate best by 
fitting his aspirations into the rhythmical pat- 
tern. The theme she would emphasize is “the 
flowering of Christ in man”; and she does so 
poignantly, albeit with a flood of peace. Printed 
in a different format, this free verse might 
easily seem prose; but so charming is the 
thought that form matters not at all. 

Sister Mary David, $.S.N.D. 
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Pecuy, Cuartes. God speaks; religious 
poetry. Translation and introduction by 
Green. Pantheon, 1945. 85p. 


This neat little volume puts within the reach 
of anyone’s purse the English translations of 
Peguy’s poetry which have appeared in Basic 
Verities and Men and Saints. The French 
originals are not reprinted here; but Mr. 
Green’s lucid translation preserves the great 
Catholic poet of the turn of this century. 
These are, if you like, negro spirituals with 


a Gallic air. 
Sister Mary David, S.S.N.D. 


Religion 
BRENNER, Henry, O.S.B. Climbing up 
to heaven. The Grail, St. Meinrad, Ind., 
1945. 127p. $1.00. 


Brief reflections on the virtues that ensure 
spiritual progress. Based on Scriptural quota- 
tions and clarified by practical analogies. 


Brick, REVEREND CHARLES, S.J. Journey 
in the night. Frederick Pustet Co., Inc., 
1945. 159p. $2.50. 


This is sub-titled: “A practical introduction 
to St. John of the Cross, and in particular, to 
the First Book of the ‘Ascent of Mt. Carmel’.” 
The author first makes it clear that the writ- 
ings of St. John of the Cross are not intended 
merely for exceptional souls, but for all. The 
various stages of progress are explained very 
simply, with an explanation of what the soul 
must do in acquiring each stage. By trans- 
posing the thought of St. John from its mys- 
tical imagery into a more ordinary medium, 
the author succeeds in bringing his thought 
within the range of even the inexperienced. 
Charles Denecke, S.J. 


ConsiDINE, JouHN J., M.M. World Chris- 
tianity. With a preface by Most Rev. 
Richard J. Cushing. Bruce, 1945. 46p. 
$1.00. 
A lucid presentation of world Christianity as 
the basis for world unity. Reviewing the 
unity of purpose evident in Creation, in the 
Incarnation and in the Redemption, the au- 
thor challenges man with the fact of universal 
brotherhood and the missionary obligation of 
the individual who has received the Faith 
toward his non-Christian brother, regardless 
of race, or nationality, or personality. 


Cyrit Ropert, BroTHER, F.M.S. Guard- 
ian of God’s lilies. The Marist Brothers, 
St. Ann’s Hermitage, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


1945. 162p. 


An anthology of poems and excerpts in honor 
of St. Joseph published on the occasion of the 
seventy-fifth anniversary of the papal 
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mation of St. Joseph as patron of the Uni- 
versal Church. Selections have been gathered 
from anthologies, single works and periodicals, 
Brother Cyril Robert also compiled Our Lady's 


place in poetry. 


Jone, Rev. Heripert, O.F.M.Cap. Moral 
theology. Trans. Rev. Urban Adelman, 
O.F.M.Cap. The Newman Bookshop, 
Westminster, Md., xx, 634p. $3.00. 


Priests will find this manual an excellent addi- 
tion to their working library. It is precise and 
clear throughout, and includes recent decisions 
of the Congregations. One excellent feature 
is the treatment of mental abnormalities and 
nervous and mental disorders under the hu- 
man act. An analytical index and an alpha- 
betical index heighten its useiulness. 
Charles Denecke, SJ. 


O’Connor, Rev. Wittiam R. Sermon 
outlines. Newman Bookshop, 1945. 


133p. $2.25. 


Sermons preached in the parish churches of 
the diocese of Camden in 1943. First printed 
as A Course of Instructions, (1942-1943). Ser- 
mons for the holydays have been added to 
this volume. Arranged in the order of the 
Liturgical year; indexed by subject. 


Warp, Maisiz. The splendor of the 
rosary. With prayers by Caryll House- 
lander; with pictures by Fra Angelico. 
Sheed and Ward, 1945. 165p. $2.50. 
The author explains the background of the 


rosary, its meaning and office. For each of 
the fifteen mysteries is given an explanation 
of the corresponding picture by Fra Angelico, 
the Scriptural account of the mystery, a short 
commentary, and the prayer composed by 
Caryll Houselander. Informative, reverent, 


and meditative, the book lends itself to study 
and devotion and is recommended to all 
readers, Catholic and non-Catholic, for a 
deeper understanding of the rosary. 


R. I. P. 


As this issue was on press we 
learned of the sudden death of 
Mrs. Kathryn G. Lynn, mother 
of our Editor and Secretary, 
Dorothy E. Lynn. Please remem- 
ber Mrs. Lynn in your Masses 


and prayers. 


